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LETTER OF EDWARD EVERETT. 

Edward Everett to John M. Speed. 1 
— Private — 

Boston 22 July i860. 
My dear Sir, 

I have your favor of the 17th, which reached me 
last Evening. When I accepted (with extreme reluctance) the 
nomination, it was understood that the Correspondence, which 
might grow out of it, should be conducted by the Chairman 
of the Union Committee. I enclose you a copy of a letter 
written by him to a gentleman in Alabama, who asked an ex- 
planation of the resolutions & letter, which form the subject 
of your enquiry. 

There was, at the time those resolutions passed, no power- 
ful political party based on anti-slavery excitement; and the 
anticipated annexation of Texas & consequent unheeded rapid 
augmentation of the number of slave holding States had ex- 
cited great alarm in the Northern mind. When, in conse- 
quence of the Organization of the Free soil party at Buffalo 
in 1848, it became necessary, either to give up all hope of 
any further political concert between South & North, or to 
adopt a basis of honorable co-operation, the Compromises of 
1850 were agreed on. In common with Mr. Webster's friends 
generally, I fully concurred in this settlement. I was not then 
in public life, but in the first speech on a political question 
made by me, on my return to Congress, I avowed my adhesion 
to them. I enclose you the passage. 

1 Mr. Speed was the son of John H. and Susan M. Speed, of 
Mecklenburg county. He was born May 5, 1815, and died November 
1, 1866. He was a graduate of William and Mary College, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Lynchburg, and served in many high positions in the 
State. He married Catherine Page Waller, whose brother, William 
Waller, married President John Tyler's daughter, Elizabeth. He was 
a cousin of James Speed, attorney-general in Lincoln's Cabinet. See 
Speed Family, by Thomas Speed. 
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That my co-operation in the Massachusetts Resolution of 
1839 was not, even immediately afterwards, considered by 
the National Whig party, as impairing my known character 
as a conservative, is seen in the circumstances attending my 
appointments to England & China. The latter, I believe, does 
not appear on the journals of the Senate, as owing to some 
accident, it was acted on at the last moment; but Mr. Web- 
ster, in a letter now before me, states that it was confirmed 
with very general satisfaction, indeed (as he believed) without 
opposition." 

In fact, the idea of questioning my Conservatism wears 
a simply ludicrous Appearance, in this part of the country, 
where for 35 years, through evil report & good report, and in 
face of the envenomed assaults of the whole anti-slavery press, 
I have maintained that ground and character. It was in that 
character, that I was recommended by Mr. Webster & nomi- 
nated by Mr. Tyler, as minister to England in 1841, requested 
by Mr. Webster to write his Life & edit his works in 1849, 
appointed by Mr. Fillmore, with the unanimous concurrence 
of the Senate, to succeed Mr. Webster in 1852; and in 1853 
chosen to the Senate of the United States, by the conservative 
members of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

Whatever use you make of these suggestions & facts, I 
must pray you not to refer to them as coming from this 
quarter. 

They are all matters of public notoriety, & can be referred 
to as such. 

Nothing pleases the Republican party & press so much, as 
any trace of hesitation on the part of our Southern friends, 
as to the claims of the Candidate for the Vice-Presidency to 
their support. 

With much regard, very 
truly yours 

Edward Everett. 

Please remember me kindly to Mrs. Speed. 
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(Newspaper Cutting Enclosed.) 

From speech in the Senate, 8th Feb., 1856: 

I trust that nothing which I have now said will be taken in dero- 
gation of the compromises of 1850. I adhere to them ; I stand by 
them. I do so for many reasons. One is respect for the memory of 
the great men who were the authors of them — lights and ornaments 
of the country, but now taken from its service. I would not so soon, 
if it were in my power, undo their work, if for no other reason. But 
beside this, I am one of those — I am not ashamed to avow it — who 
believed at that time, and who still believe, that at that period the 
union of these States was in great danger, and that the adoption of 
the compromise measures of 1850 contributed materially to avert that 
danger ; and therefore, sir, I say, as well out of respect to the memory 
of the great men who were the authors of them, as to the healing effect 
of the measures themselves, I would adhere to them. They are not 
perfect. I suppose that nobody, either North or South, thinks them 
perfect. They contain some provisions not satisfactory to the South, 
and other provisions contrary to the public sentiment of the North ; 
but I believed at the time they were the wisest, the best, the most 
effective measures which, under the circumstances, could be adopted. 

BEAU NASH AND BEAU DAWSON. 

Richard Nash, otherwise known as Beau Nash, was born 
at Swansea, in Glamorganshire, Wales, in 1670, and was edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford. He was distinguished for his 
elegant manners, and was admired and courted as a boon 
companion. In 1704 he went to Bath, England, where he was 
the prince of fashion and made that city the resort of the 
great and fashionable. Like Petronius, he was given the title 
of Arbiter Elegantiae. He was unfortunately addicted to 
gambling. He died in 1761. 

We had in Virginia a man of similar taste for society — 
John Dawson familiarly called "Beau Dawson." He was son 
of Rev. Musgrave Dawson and Mary Waugh, daughter of 
Alexander Waugh. He graduated at Harvard, was presiden- 
tial elector in 1793, and congressman from Virginia from 
1794 to 1824. He died in Washington, March 30, 1814. He 
was an exquisite in dress, but not a gambler, I believe, like Beau 



